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Abraham  Lincoln 

Eeminiscences  of  the  Martyr  President  by  One  Who  Knew  Him  Personally,  and  Whi^ 
Was  Associated  With  Him  In  Public  Life 

By  George  H.  Williams 


BEAHAM  LINCOLN 
is  the  most  conspicuous 
character  in  American 
history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  George  Washing- 
ton. His  life  was  phe- 
nomenal in  the  begin- 
ing,  in  its  achievements 
and  in  its  tragic  ending.  His  name 
is  enshrined  in  a halo  of  glory, 
growing  out  of  the  great  events  with 
which  he  was  identified.  People  love 
to  read  and  hear  about  him.  Everything 
that  he  said  or  did  is  attractive  to  them. 
To  the  young  people  of  this  generation 
the  incidents  of  his  history  grow  more  in- 
teresting as  time  goes  on,  according  to 
the  poet’s  idea  that  “Distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view.” 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  public  life  have 
passed  away.  I am  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors. I made  his  acquaintance  in  1847 
at  an  internal  improvement  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  That  convention  was 
held  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
Eepresentatives  from  most  of  the  West- 
ern States  were  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a delegate  from  Illinois,  and  I was  a dele- 
gate from  Iowa,  of  which  state  I was  then 
a resident.  Both  of  us  were  vice-presi- 
dents- of  the  convention.  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
that  time  had  no  political  prominence, 
but  was  considered  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer.  He  made  a speech  in  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  a characteristic  speech,  re- 
plete with  anecdote  and  humor.  I was 
with  him  several  days  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  as  both  of  us  were  thoroughly 
Western  in  our  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing, we  found  in  each  other  congenial 
companionship.  I was  judge  in  Iowa  from 
1847  to  1852,  and  some  of  Lincoln’s  pro- 
fessional associates  in  Illinois  practiced 
^nmny_court;  so  I heard  a good  deal  from 
them  about  the  peculiarities  and  capabili- 
ties of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a lawyer. 

He  was  not  deeply  versed  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  law  books ; he  was  not  educated 
to  the  profession ; he  had  never  studied  law 


in  a law  school  or  regularly  in  a lawyer’s 
office.  Like  tlie  busy  bee  which  gathers 
honey  from  every  opening  flower,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gathered  his  knowledge  of  law  from 
such  law  books  cs  he  could  pick  up  here 
and  there  and  read  while  engaged  in  other 
avocations.  Noiwi  listanding  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  education,  he  rose  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession  in  Illinois,  This 
was  not  unprecedented.''  I have  kmwn  of 
several  lawyers  who  rose  to  great  -'h'stinc- 
tion  in  the  profession  who  acquired  in  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  their 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Joshua  A.  Spen- 
cer and  Abraham  Van  Vectan,  two  great 
lawyers  who  graced  the  bar  of  New  York, 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  law  by 
desultory  reading  of  such  law  books  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a thorough  legal  education  is  not  of 
great  advantage  M a lawyer,  hut  that  ex- 
ceptional cases  P'.metimes  occur  when  the 
intuitions  of  genius  supply  the  lack  of 
education. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  great  forte,  as  a lawyer, 
was  before  a jury.  He  had  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  men 
as  composed  the  juries 
in  Illinois.  He  under- 
stood their  prepossessions,  prejudices  and 
sympathies,  and  knew  how  to  work  upon 
them  with  effect.  He  did  not  try  to  im- 
press a jury  with  dignified  airs  and  high- 
sounding  words.  He  was  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  getting  as  close  to  a jury  as 
he  could  conveniently,  and  putting  one 
foot  upon  a chair  would  talk  to  them 
in  a conversational  tone.  In  this  way  he 
made  the  jury  think  that,  though  a law- 
yer, he  was  one  of  the  plain  people  with 
them.  He  started  into  a case  generally 
by  saying  or  doing  something  that  would 
please  the  jury,  put  them  in  a good  humor, 
and  in  pleasant  relations  to  himself.  He. 
made  his  story-telling  faculty  work  in  this 
way.  One  of  his  ways  in  addressing  a 
jury  was  to  state  with  great  apparent  fair- 
ness the  side  of  the  case  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  and  this  apparent  candor  put  the 
jury  in  a mood  to  believe  what  he  said  on 
his  own  side  of  the  case,  however  sophis- 
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tical  it  might  be.  I was  told  that  Mr. 
►Lincoln  was  so  popular  with  the  juries 
in  the  courts  where  he  practiced  that 
sometimes  they  lost  sight  of  the  issues  in 
the  case  and  made  the  question,  whether 
or  not,  “Abe  Lincoln”  should  win,  and 
without  some  insuperal^le  obstacle  in  the 
way  they  were  likely  to  decide  for  “Abe.” 

Many  personal  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  been  written,  some,  I should 
judge,  by  persons  who  had  never  seen  him. 
He  was  unprepossessing,  and  at  the  same 
, time  a notable  man  in 

Personal  Appear-  pgarance.  He 

ance  of  Lincoln 

and  poor  in  flesh.  There  was  a sharp 
and  singular  angularity  about  the  form 
of  his  body.  His  arms  appeared  to  be 
abnormally  long.  He  was  unusually 
broad  across  the  shoulders  and  chest,  with 
a waist  disproportionately  small.  His  neck 
was,  apparently,  long.  He  had  a large 
head,  covered  with  thick,  coarse  black 
hair,  and  his  forehead  was  rather  low 
and  wrinkled,  as  though  labor  and  care 
had  made  their  marks  upon  him.  His 
ears  were  remarkably  large.  His  eyes 
were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head,  surmount- 
ed by  heavy  black  eyebfows.  His  cheek- 
bones were  high  and  very  prominent.  His 
mouth  was  large,  with  a thick,  projecting 
underlip,  and  underneath  his  chin  was 
a growth  of  black,  scraggly  whiskers.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  not 
a handsome  man,  and  he  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  his  looks  a matter  of  fun. 

He  told  this  story  upon  himself ; He 
said  he  was  traveling  in  a car  when  a 
stranger  stepped  up  to  him  and  said: 
“Sir,  I have  a knife  that  belongs  to  you.” 
“How  is  that?”  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 
“Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “a  knife  was 
given  to  me  with  the  injunction  that  if 
ever  I found  a man  uglier  than  I am,  I was 
to  give  the  knife  to  him,  and  I think 
you  are  clearly  entitled  to  the  knife.” 
Some  one  has  said  of  Madame  De  Stael 
that  she  was  so  ugly  she  was  positively 
handsome,  and  this  remark  at  times  might 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  when  he 
was  pleased  his  rough  features  were  over-  • 
spread  with  an  expression  that  was  akin 
to  beauty. 

l\Ir.  Lincoln’s  reputation  as  a story 
teller  is  well  known.  He  was  unique  in 
this  respect.  I have  seen  it  stated  that 
he  never  told  a story  that  was  not  fit  to  bo 
ropeat('d  anywhere.  This  is  a mistake.  I 


have  heard  him  tell  stories  that  would  not’ 
sound  well  at  a ladies'  sociable,  or  look 
well  in  print.  I do  not  know  that  he 
took  special  pleasure  in  such  stories,  but 
if  they  were  laughable  and  suited  his  pur- 
pose they  were  told  without  reserve.  This 
should  not  be  set  down  to  his  discredit. 
He  was  what  nature  and  his  early  asso- 
ciations made  him.  He  was  not  made 
over  when  he  became  President.  He  was 
a rough  diamond,  not  much  changed  from 
the  natural  state  by  the  superficial  polish 
of  the  fashionable  world. 

ilr.  Lincoln  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
humble  parentage,  his  humble  pursuits 
and  the  rude,  uncultur- 
ed companionship  of  his 
youth.  He  always  re- 
ferred to  them  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
kindness,  ^\^lere  he  got  all  the  stories 
he  told  was  a mystery.  Some,  no  doubt, 
were  from  the  storehouse  of  his  memory, 
but  many  were  evidently  the  creations 
of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  The  fact 
]\Ir.  Lincoln  had  a wonderful  faculty 
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dicrous  in  almost  ever\’thing  brought  to 


his  attention.  I believe  if  he  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  humorous  writings  he 
might  have  become  as  distinguished  as 
jMark  Twain  is  in  that  sort  of  literature. 
l\Ir.  Lincoln’s  stories  were  not  always  told 
for  amusement,  but  quite  generally  for 
argumentative  or  illustrative  purposes. 
’Wlien  public  men  called  upon  him  and 
discussed  public  questions  it  was  quite 
common  for  him  to  tell  a story  to  illus- 
trate his  view  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Some  fastidious  people  com- 
jflained  of  this,  and  charged  him  with 
frivolity  and  trifling  with  great  and 
serious  questions,  but  they  judged  from 
appearances,  and  not  righteous  judgment. 

i\Ir.  Lincoln  was  a deep  and  profound 
thinker,  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
success.  He  studied  Aesop's  Fables  when 
he  was  a boy,  and  learned  there  that  a 
story  or  a fable  might  be  the  medium  of 
a valuable  moral  lesson.  It  is  to  be  r#- 
gretted  that  so  many  people  think  tlrat 
the  showy  and  sensational  men  are  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  tlie  men  who  find 
new  things  or  improve  old  things  gener- 
ally are  the  men  who  devote  ihrm 
to  study,  thought  and  reflection.  The 
shallow  brook  babbles  over  its  pebbly  bed 
aTid  flaslu's  its  tiny  waves  in  the  sunlight, 
but  the  deep  river  moves  on  noiselessly 
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and  irresistibly  to  the  bosom  of  the  deeper 
sea.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  stories,  with  their 
other  good  qualities,  were  the  ebullitions 
^ of  his  good  and  genial  nature.  He  took 
1^  pleasure  in  pleasing  other  people,  and  they 
k seemed  also  to  drive  away  for  a moment 
|r  the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  heavily  bur- 
dened life. 

Good  or  bad,  his  stories  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Two  or  three  speci- 
mens will  serve  to  confirm  what  I have 
said. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  practicing  law 
in  Springfield,  he  received  a letter  from 
the  East  inquiring  about  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  a brother  lawyer.  His 
answer  was : “I  know  the  gentleman  of 

whom  you  inquire.  He  has  a wife  and 
baby  that  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  any  one;  a table  for  his 
books  and  papers  worth  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  and  a big  rat  hole  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  office  that  is  worth  looking 
into.” 

To  see  a poor  lawyer  in  a poorly  fur- 
nished office,  struggling  with  poverty  to 
support  a wife  and  baby  would  to  most 
persons  suggest  sad  and  serious  thoughts, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the  humorous  side 
of  the  situation,  and  described  it  in  this 
funny  and  laughable  letter.  This  shows 
how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  invent  a 
story. 

"V^ile  the  war  was  going  on,  some  men 
were  talking  to  the  President  about  the 
aid  and  comfort  the  British  were  giving  to 
the  rebels.  Thereupon  Mt.  Lincoln  told 
this  story : “One  day  a stranger  came 

into  a little  town  in  Illinois  and  wanted  to 
be  shaved.  There  was  no  regular  barber 
t there,  but  there  was  a man  who  sometimes 
shaved  people,  and  to  him  the  stranger  ap- 
plied. Tho  pro  tern,  barber,  after  sharp- 
ening his  razor  upon  his  boot,  commenced 
operations.  The  cheeks  of  the  stranger 
'were  sunken  in,  and  to  work  to  better 
advantage,  the  barber  put  his  finger  in  the 
man’s  mouth  to  push  out  his  cheek,  and, 
^ slashing  away,  cut  through  the  man’s 
,cheek  and  cut  his  own  finger.  ‘There, 
you  lantern-jawed  cuss,’  he  howled,  ‘you 
have  made  me  cut  my  finger.’  ” “I 
think,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “these  British 
people  are  putting  their  fingers  where 
-^-^they  will  get  them  cut.”  And  he  was  not 
mistaken,  for  their  fingers  were  cut  to 
L the  extent  of  fifteen  million  dollars 

” awarded  to  the  United  States  under  the 


Statesmanship 
of  Lincoln 


treaty  of  Washington  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims. 

As  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, it  may  be  proper- 
ly said  that  “None  but 
himself  could  be  his 
parallel.”  No  President,  not  even  Wash- 
ington, encountered  such  difficulties  as 
confronted  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  became 
President.  When  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  a secret  manner,  to  avoid  a plot 
that  had  been  formed  to  assassinate  him 
on  the  way,  he  found  that  the  Buchanan 
administration  had  disarmed  the  army, 
dispersed  the  navy,  depleted  the  treasury 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  had  rendered 
the  Government  unable  to  cope  with  the 
impending  rebellion.  To  organize  and 
equip  an  army,  to  resuscitate  the  navy,  to 
re-establish  the  finances,  were  the  Hercu- 
lean problems  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  administra- 
tion. No  such  responsbility  ever  rested 
upon  any  man  in  the  United  States  as 
rested  upon  President  Lincoln  during  that 
war.  The  country  was  in  convulsions. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  “Storms  and  tempests  thundered 
’round  his  brow,  and  oceans  broke  their 
billows  at  his  feet.”  His  calmness,  pa- 
tince,  firmness  and  courage  in  dealing 
with  the  slavery  question,  and  all  other 
questions  growing  out  of  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  for  dismemberment 
of  the  American  Union,  have  placed  his 
name  among  the  few  immortal  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die. 

There  was  an  indescribable  charm  about 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  They 
could  not  compare  with  the  lofty  and 
sonorous  periods  of  Daniel  Webster,  but 
there  was  a natural  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity about  them  that  touched  a respon- 
sive cord  in  the  popular  heart.  I should 
say  that  they  occupy  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  oratorical  world  that  “Lead, 
Kindly  Light,”  and  “Abide  With  Me”  do 
to  the  hymnal  world.  His  speeches, 
which  have  attracted  the  most  attention 
are  his  Gettysburg  address  and  his  two 
inaugurals.  “Words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  And 
his  words  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle 
field  of  Gettysburg  for  a National  ceme- 
tery, were  words  fitly  spoken.  Edward 
Everett  was  the  orator  upon  that  occa- 
sions, and  made  a scholarly  address  of  an 
hour’s  lengfh,  which  has  passed  into  for- 
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getfiilne-'  . while  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Inch  did  not  take  ten  minutes  to 
deliver,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  beauty  of  this  Gettys- 
burg speech  was  its  appropriateness  to 
the  occasion. 

I was  very  near  the  President  when  he 
delivered  his  second  inaugural,  and  heard 
all  that  he  said.  When  he  appeared  on 
the  eastern  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  administered  to  him  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  he  seemed  to  be 
weary  and  worn  by  the  heavy  load  he  had 
carried  for  four  years,  but  he.  was  cheerful, 
for  light  was  beginning  to  break  through 
the  clouds  of  war,  and  there  were  high 
hopes  that  the  end  of  the  conflict  was 
close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an 
of  the  simple  life.  His 
manners  were  not  changed 
vation  to  high  office.  He  was  not  given 
to  fuss  and  feathers.  He  was  plain  ‘‘Abe 
Lincoln”  when  he  was  practicing  law  in 
Illinois,  and  was  plain  ^^Abe  Lincoln” 
when  he  was  President.  I cannot  speak 
particularly  about  his  religious  views,  be- 
canse  I never  heard  him  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  but  I know  that  he  recog- 
nized an  overruling  providence  and  be- 
lieved that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations.  ^Ir.  Lincoln  was  careless  of 
his  personal  appearance,  and  his  personal 
safety.  I was  at  City  Point  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  started  on  his  Appomatox  cam- 
paign. The  'President  was  there  at  the 
same  time;  he  wore  an  old  stovepipe  hat, 
and  a long  coat  that  came  nearly  to  his 
heels.  He  was  rather  a grotesque-looking 
President.  He  remained  a day  or  two 
after  General  Grant  and  his  army  left, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  wandering 
around  unattended,  inspecting  points  of 
interest  and  visiting  the  boats  on  the  river. 
He  was  admonished  that  he  was  exposing 
himself  to  danger,  as  there  might  be 
sharpshooters  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a great  lawyer,  a great 
orator,  a great  statesman,  but  the  fflorv 


in  the  goodness  of  his 
He  was  a man  of  tender  sensibili- 
ties ; to  the  poor  and 
the  suffering  he  was 
a strong,  sympathetic 
friend.  If  there  was  any  weakness  in 
his  administration  it  was  due  to  this  char- 
acteristic. He  was  sorelv  tried,  while 
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President,  by  the  numerous  applications  ’ 
to  pardon  soldiers  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  court-martial  to  suffer  death 
for  desertion.  I have  seen  the  anteroom  , 
in  the  White  House  full  of  fathers  and  4 
mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  there  on  this  . 
business.  He  was  exceedingly,  and,  as  * 
some  of  his  friends  thought,  unwisely,  lib- 
eral in  this  respect.  Secretary  Stanton 
and  some  of  the  generals  of  the  army  pro- 
tested against  this  action  of  the  President, 
claiming  that  it  had  the  effect  to  weaken 
the  discipline  of  the  army;  but  their  pro- 
tests were  unavailing.  He  said  that 
when  he  retired  at  night,  tired  and 
troubled,  it  was  a consolation  and  comfort 
to  him  to  feel  that  during  the  day  he  had 
saved  some  poor  fellow  from  death  and 
given  to  his  relatives  and  friends  the  oil 
of  gladness  for  the  ashes  of  mourning. 

A day  or  two  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  killed  I saw  him,  and  he  was  beaming 
with  bright  anticipations.  The  war  was 
over  and  the  Union  saved.  A great  bur- 
den had  been  rolled  off  his  shoulders.  He 
had  a right  to  look  forward  to  compara- 
tive peace  and  happiness.  All  Washing- 
ton was  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  Like  a 
thunderclap  from  a clear  sky  came  an 
awful  change.  The  story  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s assassination  in  Ford’s  Theater  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
1865,  has  been  told  too  often  to  repeat  it 
here.  The  excitement  in  Washington 
over  this  terrible  tragedy  was  intense. 
Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Capitol  was  crowded  by  a distracted 
and  frantic  multitude.  Hundreds  of 
negro  women  were  on  the  street  wringing 
their  hands  and  weeping  as  though  death 
had  invaded  their  own  family. 

The  funeral  in  the  Wliite  House  was  a 
solemn  and  impressive  scene.  I was  one 
of  the  Senate  committee  to  accompany 
the  remains  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field.  There  were  four  cars  in  the  train 
draped  in  mourning.  We  stopped  at  all 
the  principal  cities  on  the  way,  where  the 
remains  were  laid  in  state  to  give  the  peo-‘ 
pie  an  opportunity  to  look  for  the  last 
time  upon  their  beloved  and  martyred 
President.  Everywhere  there  were  dem- 
onstrations of  universal  and  profound  sor- 
row. It  was  one  mighty  procession  of 
mourners  from  one  end  to  the  other  of" 
the  journey.  Arriving  at  Springfield,  we 
laid  this  great  and  good  man  away  to 
rest,  “with  all  his  countrv’s  honor  blest.” 


